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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 



WE wish to call the attention of our readers 
to an article on page 21: "Should the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine Have One 
or Two Spires?" by Mr. Huss. 

This is a portentous question. There has been 
already considerable controversy over the matter 
and it should be settled as soon as possible before 
proceeding any further with the plans made by 
Messrs. Cram & Ferguson. In these they suggest 
for the central feature two spires instead of one 
(see page 22). 

To solve the problem quickly: would it not be a 
wise thing for the trustees of the cathedral to order 
made in carton or plaster cheap models of various 
schemes for different designs of a large central 
spire and others involving two spires and then 
have them exposed somewhere for a time sufficient 
to allow citizens — professionals and laymen — ^to 
study this question and express their views? At a 
given time the consensus of opinion for one or the 
other may be polled and the matter settled to the 
satisfaction of the majority. 

This is not a technical question. It is a matter 
of the emotions wherein a layman of culture is often 
a better judge than an architect, because many 
artists are rendered unfit to judge not only the 
works of others, but even their own, through an in- 
grained habit of looking at works of art too much 
from a technical standpoint. 

This prospective, noble monument is not a field 
for a display of "individualism" on the part of any 
one or two artists. Or for the exploitation of 



any aesthetic theory. There should be only one aim 
before us all^to make it, if possible, the most 
sublime and universally appealing of all the World- 
Cathedrals. 

Mr. Huss makes one strong argument: St. 
Patrick's on Fifth Avenue having two spires, 
would it not be an advantage to both cathedrals if 
St. John the Divine on Morningside Heights had 
only one massive spire? to accentuate in that way 
the individuality of both edifices and make any com- 
petition between them as to composition or design 
impossible, just to prevent "odious comparisons"! 
This has appeared for a long time to many a power- 
ful argument in favor of the central tower or one- 
spire plan — above all, if the top or truncated part 
of the spire is made wider at the base and higher 
Jind as beautiful as possible. 

This is not a small matter and should not, in the 
hurly-burly of the war, be forgotten for a moment. 
For this war will stop sometime and we are sure 
that then when citizens learn that the cathedral — 
no matter who pays for it — will belong to every- 
body, no matter how humble they may be, their 
affection for it will increase and especially when 
they feel that this structure so commanding in its 
site is truly the acme of beauty and composition in 
architecture. He owns a work of art most who 
understands it best and loves it the most. As 
fast as this sense of ownership steals over the in- 
difference of citizens, they will rejoice in realizing 
that the grandest results have been obtained by the 
combined efforts of our inspired artists. 



"THE TAJ MAHAL" BY COOPER 

(See Front isjyiece) 



A KB AR, emperor of the conquering Moguls who 
A\ ruled northern India during the latter part 
^ of the sixteenth century, is considered the 
greatest monarch that Hindustan ever knew — for 
we can not take account of the sovereigns who are 
enshrined in the ancient literature of legend and 
myth. He was a reformer who tried to stop the 
marriage of children and permitted the remarriage 
of widows while forbidding the burning of them on 
the pyres of their deceased husbands. Liberal and 
wise as he was, another Mogul emperor who lived 
a century later is far better known to the world 
because he had a soul attuned to art and caused 
to be erected near Agra a building which has been 
the pride of India from his day. This Shah Jehan, 
a contemporary of Oliver Cromwell, was a ruthless 
rebel and fratricide, against whom his sons rebelled 
in turn; they defeated and imprisoned him. If 
the earlier Akbar had built two such beautiful 
structures as are the Taj Mahal and the Pearl 



Mosque at Agra, he would be remembered, and 
along with this memory of him would have followed 
the recollection of his good policy and deeds. The 
imperial villain who succeeded him lives through the 
art of his architects. 

As every one knows, the Taj is a mausoleum of 
white and colored marbles which Shah Jehan 
erected for himself and his favorite wife Nurmahal 
to honor a promise made to her dying prayer. Over 
twenty years were spent on it. Shah Jehan super- 
intended personally the whole structure from the 
vaults in which he came to be laid beside his spouse 
to the airy turrets that flank the main building 
and even to the gold tip of the central dome. This 
glittering shaft represents in very conventionalized 
form the golden umbrella that was the symbol of 
their overshadowing power among remote Assyrian 
sovereigns as well as among conquerors of later 
date. Like the old vanished palaces of the Tigris 
and Euphrates the tomb springs from a terrace 
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and shows its fair proportions boldly from what- 
ever may be the road of approach, while its domes, 
towers, turrets and loggias are reflected in formal 
lotus pools and tanks to double the pleasure of 
the beholder. It is this world-famous yet never 
hackneyed work of art that forms our frontispiece ; 
it is not a colored photograph or color photogravure 
from nature, but the reproduction in colors of a 
painting by Colin Campbell Cooper. 

It has been said that an Italian architect planned 
this mausoleum but the claim is not sustained by 
a close examination of the facts concerning the 
rise of the Taj. Credit has also been given to a 
French architect, one Austin of Bordeaux, who was 
known in India as the Marvel of the Age; but that 
seems to be another traveler's tale. In style it is 
directly sprung from the Persian and Syrian archi- 
tecture of the Moslems, not only as to mass and 
outlines and the distribution of its parts but in its 
details and mosaics that simulate flowers and leaves 
but never an animal — and of course not a human 
being — while the inner and outer walls are profusely 
diapered with color-inlays of marble repeating 
verses from the Koran — the whole of the Koran it 
is said. 

The Taj was begun in 1631 and finished in 1653. 
Twenty thousand workmen are said to have labored 
on it pretty constantly during all these years. What 
has fascinated the minds of successive generations 
is not merely the beauty of the Taj but the unex- 
pected romance of its origin — a bloodthirsty Mogul 



so attached to his wife that he promises on her 
death-bed to erect the most beautiful mausoleum 
in the world and then, mirahile dictu! actually does 
it! One always harks back to Artemisia and her 
tomb to honor Mausolos. Which tomb was the 
more beautiful? We do not know. But the first 
mausoleum could not possibly have been so airy 
and soaring, so uplifted, so fairylike and as if built 
of crystallized cloud-forms, especially when seen 
through the warm shadows of the Indian night. 
Mr. Cooper has given his own conception of the 
Taj — for it need hardly be said that each artist 
has his own way of seeing and reporting a moun- 
tain or a mausoleum — and thus adds a new note 
to the many by which he is known at home. 
Cooper is a member of the National Academy of 
Design, an old pupil in the Julien School at Paris, 
recipient of medals here and there about the world, 
and otherwise distinguished; he will be recalled 
most readily perhaps by his townscapes, which are 
bold and brilliant enough for most modern require- 
ments without a forcing of the color note to the 
limit of discord. Like Joseph Pennell he is a 
Philadelphian and like him a great magician when 
it comes to dealing with architecture in pictures. 
In New York the Lotos Club owns his view of the 
Rialto, in Boston the Art Club has his "Basilika, 
Quebec" and the Art Club of his native city has 
his "Procession at Bruges." This excursus to the 
banks of the Jumna is among the most successful 
of his works. 



WILLIAM HENRY HOWE 

A CHIEF OF CATTLE^PAINTERS 

A Cow is a very good Animal in a Field. — Sam Johnson. 
{See page 3 and opposite page) 



THE late Mr. Dolph used to take a practical 
view of the picture market so far as his 
particular line of painting was concerned: 
"well," he'd say, rubbing his hands, "dogs are 
booming this season! Last year cats were up; 
but toward the close they slumped. Now it*s dogs 
— stick to dogs and you're all right!" 

Dolph was a humorist, but certainly there does 
exist a tide in the demand for special kinds of 
pictures that often leaves high and dry a practi- 
tioner who runs too closely to the rut. There are 
two other domestic animals, however, which seem 
to enjoy an unfailing support from those who buy 
pictures — cattle and sheep. None can deny the 
picture quality inherent in cows and herds of sheep, 
the way they fit into the landscape, not merely by 
reason of their coloring but their shapes. Yet one 
often wonders whether the buyers of cattle and 
sheep in pictures are not moved by other impulses 
quite beyond their consciousness — hereditary, tradi- 
tional impulses, obscure but compelling, which be- 
long to the eons of pastoral life when the existence 
of the tribe hung upon its herd and the cow and 
the ewe were raised to the position of superhuman 
deities by the gratitude of roving clans. Each of 
these patient servitors and victims of carnivorous 
man had its effigies and temples on the Nile and 
both have found a star-spelled immortality among 
the constellations. 



There can be no question that man has been 
profoundly influenced by domestic animals, not- 
withstanding his superior brain; while forcing 
them to be his companions, his meat and drink, 
his clothing, even his house and his canoe, they 
have had an influence on him. The great restf ul- 
ness of the lowing herd, its trustful pathos and 
its obstinacy are reflected on mankind. One might 
go farther and say that the cattle-painter is also 
apt to gain from the humble herd, likely to be an 
equable, restful and even cheery soul; perhaps 
one might call to witness such painters as Paulus 
Potter and Troyon, just to select two conspicu- 
ous masters of the painting craft from the past 
three centuries, each of whom has made a name 
through persistence in one line of work. Potter, . 
who died young and before Rembrandt, had plenty 
of humor also, as one sees from his pictures of the 
wild animals judging and solemnly executing a 
hunter and his dogs. Troyon, who began as a 
decorator of china, rid himself early of the hard 
tight method that goes with that kind of work and 
became the greatest of French cattle-painters. 
The mantle of geniality that wrapped these two 
masters has descended to some Americans, among 
whom a conspicuous place is held by the veteran 
William Henry Howe, two of whose cattle-pieces 
are reproduced in this month's issue. 
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